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Things  are  important  in  proportion  to  their 
influence  upon  other  things :  Events  of  them¬ 
selves  trivial,  are  great,  in  proportion  to  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  vaster  events.  Occasions  are  inter¬ 
esting,  in  proportion  to  our  estimate  of  their  is¬ 
sues  or  associations,  and  in  so  far  as  they  give 
rise  or  character  to  other  and  greater  occasions. 
We  measure  causes  by  their  effects  ;  we  estimate 
the  importance  of  an  occurrence  by  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  the  consequences  that  follow  in 
its  train  ;  and,  in  contemplating  any  single  point 
in  the  vast  series  of  human  affairs,  we  gradu¬ 
ate  its  importance,  by  the  influence  it  has  exerted 
or  may  produce  upon  all  the  rest.  If  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  future  were  as  full  and  accurate  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  past,  the  contemporary  might 
as  justly  estimate  the  importance  of  any  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  human  events,  as  the  historian 
who  calmly  collects  his  facts  and  views  them  in 
all  their  bearings  and  connections.  But  it  is  not 
so.  Though  “  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,”  they  are  but  shadows,  and  we  can  but 
dimly  conjecture  what  may  prove  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  events  that  are  passing  before  us. 
We  must  await  the  verdict  of  posterity  as  furnish¬ 
ing  the  only  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  any  cause  or  circumstance  that  exerts 
an  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  men. 

Had  we  stood,  in  1429,  beside  Laurentius  Cos¬ 


ter  of  llaerlem,  and  witnessed  his  first  rude  efforts 
in  that  wonder  working  art,  that  has  contributed 
so  vastly  to  augment  all  human  knowledge,  to  ren¬ 
der  imperishable  all  that  is  valuable  in  literature 
and  science,  and  that  continues  to  flood  tlie  world 
with  light ;  we  could  not  have  conjectured  that 
the  efforts  we  witnessed,  and  at  wliich  perhaps 
we  smiled,  were  about  to  give  an  impulse  to 
the  world  of  mind  that  the  proudest  achievements 
of  all  former  times  had  failed  to  impart.  Who 
that  witnessed  the  first  firm  steps  of  the  mighty 
man  of  Witlemburg  against  the  man  of  sin,  could 
have  fully  anticipated  the  stupendous  result  that 
followed  :  A  reformation  that  burst  the  chains  of 
darkness  in  which  the  human  mind  for  ages  had 
been  bound;  that  brought  the  life  and  immortali¬ 
ty  of  the  gospel  again  to  light,  and  that  still  pours 
blessings  fiirlh,  and  tells  gloriously  upon  the  best 
interests  of  man.  Who  that  stood  upon  the 
strand  of  Andalusia  and  beheld  the  departure  of 
the  three  small  vessels  with  which  the  world¬ 
seeking  son  of  Genoa  braved  the  perils  of  an  un¬ 
known  ocean,  could  have  expected  from  such  a 
forlorn  equipment,  a  discovery  that  gave  to  civil¬ 
ization,  to  commerce  and  to  Christianity  another 
majestic  continent — that  gave  to  the  affairs  of 
men  a  new  direction,  and  that  imparled  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  human  enterprise  that  shall  be  felt  in 
ages  yet  to  come.  From  beginnings  so  humble, 
and  from  causes  apparently  so  inadequate  we 
could  not  have  expected  such  wonderful  results  : 
derision  would  have  fallen  upon  the  man  so 
rashly  extravagant  as  to  have  predicted  them  ;  but 
now  when  centuries  have  gone,  and  the  streams 
that  burst  from  those  humble  and  obscure  sources 
continue  to  roll  on,  growing  broader  and  deeper 
with  each  successive  age,  we  love  to  trace  them 
to  their  fountain-heads,  and  linger  there  with  in¬ 
terest  intense.  But  as  we  grow  familiar  with 
the  world’s  history,  we  so  often  discover  that  the 
mightiest  influences  thatsway  the  destinies  of  man, 
arise  from  small  and  obscure  beginnings,  that 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  fact,  and,  reason¬ 
ing  from  historical  analogy,  we  learn  not  to  de¬ 
spise  a  day  of  small  things,  and  are  prepared  to 
expect  results  proportionate,  not  so  much  to  the 
glare  and  pretension  that  mark  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  any  enterprise,  as  the  appropriateness  of 
the  causes  that  we  see  in  operation.  Such,  my 
fellow  citizens,  are  the  considerations  that  inspire 
your  speaker’s  breast  with  the  hope  and  belief 
that  the  occasion  upon  which  he  has  been  invited 
to  address  you,  unpretending  as  are  its  external 
circumstances,  forms  not  the  least  important  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  events,  that  is  marking  the 
character  of  the  present  age,  and  that  shall  shape 
the  destiny  of  this  great  commonwealth  and  this 
great  nation  for  ages  to  come. 

We  this  day  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  first 
Model  School  for  the  training  of  Primary  School 
Teachers  in  Pennsylvania;  and  the  first  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  a 
Collegiate  Institution.  % 


We  celebrate  the  actual  commencement  of  an 
enterprise  of  which  much  has  been  spoken  and 
much  written  but  little  actually  done  upon  this 
continent ;  an  enterprise  promotive,  as  we  verily 
believe,  of  the  best  interests  of  man,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  land  in  which  we  dwell.  We  celebrate 
the  opening  of  a  fountain,  destined,  as  we  ht>pe 
and  trust,  to  send  forth,  as  circling  years  arc  rol¬ 
led  on  years,  pure  and  healthful  streams  to  re¬ 
fresh  this  land  of  freedom  and  water  the  tree  of 
liberty  by  which  it  is  overshadowed  ;  a  fountain 
which,  unlike  the  one  that  burst  forth  beneath  the 
bounding  hoof  of  the  fabled  Pegasus,  owes  not  its 
origin  to  chance;  but  opens  in  pursuance  of  the 
plana  and  labors,  and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
the  pious  and  patriotic;  a  fountain  destined  to  he 
the  prototype  of  others,  whose  healing  waters 
joining  with  its  own,  shall  bear  life  and  purity 
and  joy  throughout  the  land,  and  whose  streams 
shali  also  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God.  To 
the  Christian  and  the  patriot,  who  intelligently 
measures  the  importance  of  events  by  their  prob¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  the  race,  the  occasion  is  one  that  is  surely 
calculated  to  awaken  his  best  feelings,  and  most 
animating  hopes  :  And  to  every  intelligent  patri¬ 
ot  it  must  surely  be  grateful  to  observe  that  the 
tune,  selected  for  the  ceremonial  that  marks  the 
commencement  of  an  enterprise  so  closely  inden- 
tified  with  the  cause  of  liberty  as  is  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  is  that  which  one  has  beauti¬ 
fully  styled  “the  Sabbath-day  of  freedom.”  I 
rejoice  to  witness  the  growing  inclination  of  my 
countrymen  to  associate  with  the  day  that  com¬ 
memorates  their  disinthralment  and  independent 
political  existence,  the  advancement  of  those 
great  principles  and  those  useful  institutions  that 
tend  to  render  more  stable  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties,  and  to  enhance  and  perpetuate  the  bles¬ 
sings  we  inherit  from  our  patriot  fathers.  The 
4th  of  July  is  in  the  mind  of  the  American  pa¬ 
triot  associated  with  all  that  is  eventful  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  land  he  loves ;  whith  all  that  is  dear 
to  him  as  a  citizen  of  a  land  of  freedom ;  with  the 
rich  blessings  that  liberty  has  already  confere»l ; 
and  with  all  that  is  bright  in  the  hopes  of  his  own 
country  and  of  the  world.  It  is  the  birth-day  of 
a  mighty  nation — it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  er.i 
in  the  history  of  man,  and  its  annual  return  recalls 
events  big  with  the  destinies  of  a  world,  and 
brings  to  mind  principles  involving  the  welfare  of 
all  generations.  It  is  right  and  proper,  then,  that 
this  day  should  be  held  dear  by  every  lover  of 
his  country  and  his  kind,  and  that  its  celebration 
in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  events 
it  commemorates,  should  ever  be  perpetuated. 
With  the  dawn  of  this  consecrated  morning  there 
dawn  on  the  American  patriots’  heart  bright 
visions  of  his  country’s  glory  and  felicity ;  and 
as  its  glad  hours  roll  on,  they  gather  around  his 
rejoicing  sprit  a  thousand  kindling  associations, 
awaking  his  soul  to  gratitude,  to  admiration  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  The  story  of  his  country’s 
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wrongs ;  his  country’s  trials;  her  suflferings ;  her 
perilous  conflicts ;  her  victories ;  her  triumphs  and 
her  final  emancipation  passes  in  vivid  review, 
and  borne  forward  on  the  wings  of  hope  and  fan¬ 
cy  he  strives  to  scan  the  future,  and  portray  her 
glory  yet  to  come.  But,  fellow  citizens,  we  have 
more  to  do  upon  this  blessed  anniversary  than  to 
dwell  upon  the  proud  story  of  the  past — and 
sketch  fond  visions  of  the  future.  It  is  delight¬ 
ful  ;  it  is  profitable  to  recall  the  scenes  of  our 
country’s  suffering  in  the  dark  hour  of  her  adver¬ 
sity  ;  it  is  proper  to  recount  the  toils  and  sacrifices 
and  trials  of  the  men  who,  under  God  wrought 
her  deliverance  ;  it  fills  the  heart  with  gratitnde 
to  them  and  the  God  who  sustained  them — it 
teaches  us  to  prize  more  highly  the  blessings  we 
enjoy ;  it  revives  the  flickering  flame  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  prompts  to  efibrt  for  our  country’s  good. 
But  shall  we  stop  here  ?  Shall  the  patriot  be  ab- 
sobed  in  bright  dreams  of  the  past,  whilst  the 
dark  clouds  of  danger  and  adversity  maybe  gath¬ 
ering  ovor  the  future?  Shall  he  waste  his  time 
and  energies  in  empty  boasting  of  the  past  glory 
of  his  counUy  whilst  that  glory  may  be  about  to 
set  in  gloom  forever?  No:  my  friends,  let  not 
such  be  our  folly  ;  but  let  us  be  prompted  by  a 
remembrance  of  the  past  to  provide  for  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  future ;  and  whilst  we  feel  grateful 
for  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  truth,  let  us  watch 
with  jealous  care  for  the  perpetuity  of  those  bless¬ 
ings.  What  theme,  then,  could  more  appropriate¬ 
ly  claim  our  attention  for  a  brief  space  upon  this 
great  national  anniversary  than  the  necessity  of 
universal  education  in  order  to  the  perpetuity  of 
our  free  institutions ;  and  the  importance  of 
Normal  Schools  in  order  to  universal  education. 

“  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  important  that 
the  public  opinion  be  enlightened,”  said  the 
Father  of  his  country  in  his  farewell  address  to 
the  American  people ;  and  the  sentiment  may  al¬ 
most  be  deemed  a  political  axiom.  In  despotic 
governments  where  the  will  of  the  monarch  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  deeper  the  clouds  of  ig¬ 
norance  by  which  the  minds  of  the  people  are 
enshrouded,  the  more  readily  will  they  render 
that  supple  obedience  which  is  most  compatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  governing  power.  All  the 
intelligence  that  is  needed  is  such  as  is  requisite 
simply  to  know  the  monarchs’  will — to  know 
what  he  requires  and  what  he  forbids.  All  be¬ 
yond  this  is  dangerous  to  the  despot,  and  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  people  so  long  as  they  are  slaves. 
Why  should  they  understand  rights  and  privil¬ 
eges  they  are  never  to  enjoy — and  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  assert  ?  why  should  they  imbibe 
principles  which  they  may  not  practice,  and  the 
very  knowledge  of  which  breeds  a  discontent, 
which  they  may  cherish  to  the  destruction  of 
their  peace,  but  which  they  dare  not  avow  ?  But 
in  governments  in  which  the  people  have  a  share 
and  to  which  the  voice  of  the  people  must  give 
character,  it  is  not  so.  There  the  people  claim 
rights  which  they  must  understand  in  order  right¬ 
ly  to  maintain :  there  they  have  duties  to  discharge 
and  responsibilities  to  meet  which  require  the 
exercise  of  cultivated  mind ;  there  error  amongst 
the  people  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  error 
in  the  administration  of  public  aflfairs,  and  there 
the  happiness  of  the  citizen  and  the  safety  of  the 
government  depend  not  upon  the  wisdom  of  a 
single  head  and  the  benevolence  of  a  single  heart ; 
but  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  whole. 

In  that  venerated  instrument  that  forms  the 


magna  charta  of  our  liberties,  and  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  which  the  observance  of  this  day  com¬ 
memorates,  the  asserters  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence  declare.  ‘‘We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  unalien¬ 
able  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted  amongst  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  If  then,  the  great  end  of  all  govern 
ment,  is  to  secure  to  each  and  every  citizen,  the 
free  and  just  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all,  it  is  in- 
dispensible,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  that  those  who  frame  the  government  and 
manage  its  details  should  be  properly  qualified. 
And  where,  as  in  this  land,  the  doctrine  of  the 
declaration  prevails,  “  that  all  government  derives 
its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,” 
the  people  must  be  qualified  to  give  an  intelligent 
consent,  or  their  rights  are  insecure. 

Knowledge,  wisdom,  benevolence  znd  justice 
are  indispensible  attributes  of  those  who  give  form 
and  character  either  to  the  general  structure  of 
government,  or  to  its  practical  administration. 
Even  in  monarchies  these  qualities  must  be  found 
in  the  reigning  prince  and  those  about  him,  or 
the  people  suffer  and  the  throne  is  in  danger. 
“  Woe  to  thee,  Oland,”  said  the  spirit  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  by  the  lips  of  the  wisest  of  monarchs.  “Woe 
to  thee,  O  land  when  thy  king  is  a  child,”  a  child 
in  knowledge  and  the  other  qualifications  of  a 
good  governor ;  and  the  experience  of  all  lands 
and  all  ages  corroborates  the  truth  of  the  senti¬ 
ment.  But  no  man  is  born  with  those  qualifica¬ 
tions;  and  if  he  ever  possesses  them,  they  must 
be  the  offspring  of  proper  education.  And  in¬ 
deed  we  learn  from  the  page  of  history  that  in 
many  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  princes 
have  been  educated  with  a  view  to  their  high  des¬ 
tiny,  and  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
their  exalted  station.  The  illustrious  founder  of 
the  Medo  Persian  empire,  if  we  may  believe  his 
historians,  owed  much  of  his  greatness  and  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  excellence  and  appropriateness  of  his 
education :  and  it  doubtless  forms  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  every  dynasty  to  train  those  princes  that 
may  wear  the  crown  in  all  that  may  qualify  them 
for  successfully  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  realm, 
both  as  regards  its  internal  policy  and  its  foreign  re¬ 
lations. 

Now  in  our  own  highly  favoured  land  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  sovereign.  From  them  all  power  ema¬ 
nates,  by  them  all  power  is  directed — for  them  all 
power  is  exercised,  and  upon  them  the  resnlts  of 
its  exercise,  be  they  for  weal  or  woe,  must  ter¬ 
minate.  If  then  it  is  important,  even  in  a  despo¬ 
tism,  that  the  sovereign  be  virtuous  and  enlighten¬ 
ed,  much  more  in  a  republic.  In  a  despotism  the 
people  have  little  to  do  but  obey — authority  set¬ 
tles  all  questions  of  right,  force  supercedes  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  absolute  power  disposes 
with  all  troublesome  intricacies  in  the  machinery 
of  government.  Man  the  animal  reigns — man 
the  animal  obeys.  But  in  a  republic  man  the  in¬ 
telligent,  moral  agent  is  the  maker  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  laws — questions  of  right  are  determi¬ 
ned  by  fixed  principles — force  gives  place  to  rea¬ 
son  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  arbitrary  power, 
the  continual  institutions  and  laws  by  which  the 
people  agree  to  be  governed,  and  which  must  be 
adapted  to  a  thousand  varying  exigencies  must 
necessarily  be  numerous  and  complicated.  Hence 


a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  requisite  in  the 
people,  not  only  in  order  to  the  establishment 
and  the  perpetuity  of  those  laws  and  institutions ; 
but  in  order  also  to  their  right  administration  and 
healthful  influence. 

And  if  ever  there  was  a  republic  upon  earth 
whose  welfare  and  whose  very  existence  depen¬ 
ded  upon  the  virtuous  intelligence  of  her  people, 
it  is  this  youthful  but  already  mighty  nation. 
Our  country’s  institutions  had  their  origin  in 
light.  Light  lovelier  and  dearer  than  the  beams 
of  the  east,  marked  out  the  pathway  of  our  pil¬ 
grim  fathers  to  these  shores — the  precious  light 
of  religion  and  of  the  rights  of  consience.  Light 
mingled  with  the  first  rude  institutions  that  they 
framed  in  the  land  of  their  exile — the  light  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  science.  Light,  which  the  political  fa¬ 
brics  of  the  old  world  could  not  endure,  and  with 
which  the  monarchs  of  the  east  could  hold  no 
sympathy,  sundered  the  bonds  that  held  us  colo¬ 
nies,  and  gave  us  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth — the  light  that  discloses  the  rights  of  man. 
Light  pervades  all  our  institutions  from  the  char¬ 
ter  of  independence  down  to  the  latest  constitu¬ 
tion  that  has  been  framed — .the  blended  light  of 
reason  and  the  Bible.  And  if  those  institutions 
are  to  prove  enduring,  light  must  continue  to 
strengthen  and  adorn  them — the  light  of  universal 
education. 

To  be  Continued, 


WYSE  ON  EDUCATION  REFORM. 

The  extracts  contained  in  our  previous  num¬ 
bers  will  have  enabled  our  readers  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  author,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed.  Taken  from  detached  parts 
of  th3  work,  and  bearing  an  inconsiderable  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  remaining  parts,  these  extracts  are 
necessarily  seen  to  disadvantage.  The  flowers  of 
the  laurel,  detached  from  the  parent  shrub  and 
crowded  together  in  a  vase,  are  very  different  from 
the  same  flowers  seen  in  their  original  position, 
waving  in  graceful  clusters  amid  the  dark  green 
foliage,  as  the  branches  are  moved  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  breeze.  Our  limits  however  will  not  permit 
us  to  extend  these  extracts  further.  We  shall 
conclude  therefore  with  the  following  judicious 
observations  on  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
teachers,  with  which  the  author  sums  up  his  re¬ 
marks  on  what,  in  his  opinion,  constitutes  a  good 
national  education. 

“  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  three  departments 
into  which  education  has  been  divided.  I  have 
attempted  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  commencement.  I  have  attempted 
to  show  the  importance  of  dilligently  conducting 
each ;  the  necessity  of  conducting  them  simulta¬ 
neously  ;  the  means  for  effecting  both  purposes, 
and  the  process  best  adapted  to  carry  these  means 
into  effect.  But  all  this  will  be  of  little  avail  without 
willing  and  competent  teachers.  If  knowledge 
and  virtue  depend  upon  methods,  and  methods 
again  upon  the  manner  i"'  which  they  are  applied, 
still  more  do  both  depend  upon  the  individual  to 
whom  their  application  is  entrusted.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  good  and  a  bad  school,  between 
an  instructed  and  ignorant  pupil,  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  no  education,  is  just  the  diflerence  b«- 
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tween  a  good  and  a  bad  teacher.  Better,  far  bet¬ 
ter,  there  was  no  education  going  on  at  all,  than  ' 
education  under  the  guidance  of  ignorance  or  im- 1 
morality.  Not  to  teach,  is  only  the  absence  of 
good  ;  to  misteach,  is  positive  evil.  Yet  such  is 
our  perfect  inconsistency,  that  this  truth  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  every  other  department  of  society, 
is  denied,  at  least,  practically,  in  this  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Who  thinks  of  trusting  his  apprentice  to  a 
novice  in  the  craft,  or  the  training  of  his  horse  to 
an  ignorant  horsebreaker  ?  It  is  miserable  imbe¬ 
cility  to  talk  of  teaching,  much  less  of  education, 
when  we  have  no  assurance  that  we  have  teachers 
or  educators  at  all.  If  it  be  immaterial  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad,  then  also  is  education  itself 
immaterial.  If  otherwise,  how  can  we  insult 
common  sense  and  Christian  duty,  by  allowing 
them  to  teach  a  single  hour,  until  we  have  fully 
ascertained  their  competency.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  at  once.  Perhaps  not ,  but  it  can  be  6e- 
gun  at  once  :  at  all  events,  this  can  be  done — no 
more  application  of  public  money — no  more  build¬ 
ing  of  schools — no  more  boasting  of  mira^des  per¬ 
formed — the  growing  glories  of  knowledge — the 
universal  diffusion  of  intellectual  and  moral  en¬ 
lightenment,  until  it  shall  be  begun.  No  educa¬ 
tion,  where  the  educators  are  not  good,  ought  for 
a  moment,  to  be  recognised  as  such.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  mockery,  but  not  education. 

The  first,  the  very  first  point  then  to  be  placed 
beyond  all  chance  or  doubt,  in  a  good  system  of 
national  education,  the  only  point  which  can  as¬ 
sure  either  knowledge  or  virtue,  are  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  But 
what  are  these  qualifications?  and  how  are  they 
to  be  ascertained  ?  If  not  of  the  very  highest  order, 
they  ought  always  to  be  such  as  should  fully  quali¬ 
fy  him,  especially  for  the  practical  portion  of  his 
profession.  He  should  not  merely  be  intelligent, 
but  moral ;  not  only  moral  and  intelligent,  but 
fully  capable  of  transfusing  both  his  knowledge 
and  morality  into  the  minds  of  others.  The  high¬ 
est  attainments  are  useless  without  this  power ; 
they  may  be  gold,  but  it  is  yet  in  ingots.  He 
knows  not  the  art  of  putting  it  into  circulation. 
These  are  qualities  not  to  be  discovered  by  a 
half  hour’s  examination,  much  less  are  they  to  be 
taken  on  trust,  and  least  of  all  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  persons  disqualified,  by  ignorance,  and 
prejudice  of  situation,  sect,  or  party,  from  judging. 
If  examination  competions  are  bad  in  the  case  of 
professorships,  they  are  worse  in  that  of  ordinary 
teachers.  They  must,  except  by  miracle,  be 
abused  ;  a  far  more  certain  and  universal  guaran¬ 
tee  is  essential.  That  can  only  be  had  by  the 
same  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  in  other 
professions,  by  previous  special  education.  There 
must  be  schools  for  teacliers,  before  you  think  of 
teaching.  You  must  educate  your  educators,  be¬ 
fore  you  set  about  education.  It  is  expensive. 
But  is  it  necessary  ?  that  is  the  material  question. 
The  necessity  has  been  long  since  admitted  ;  it 
was  recognised,  virtually  at  leitst,  the  first  hour 
we  talked  of  education.  But  a  consideration, 
not  quite  so  clear,  is,  how  and  where  are  you  to 
obtain  pupils  for  these  establishments  ?  That  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  state.  Certainly,  after  having 
degraded  to  the  lowest  level  one  of  the  highest 
functions  which  can  be  entrusted  to  man,  it  is 
natural  we  should  hear  these  objections.  But  the 
fault  is  ours,  and  not  theirs.  If  this  were  the 
country  it  boasts  itself  to  be,  if  it  were  a  country 
in  which  the  public  really  aspired  to  elevate  the 
human  mind',  to  assign  intellectual  superiority  its 


proper  station,  long  since  its  laws  would  have  re¬ 
garded  the  profession  of  teacher,  as  one  in  great 
degree  invested  with  paternal  and  leligious  rights. 
If  there  be  many  instances  in  which  teachers 
themselves  have  derogated  from  this  dignified  po¬ 
sition,  and  converted  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  important  of  social  duties  into  a  mere  trade, 
it  is  only  the  natural  result  of  our  unwise  and  nig¬ 
gard  legislation,  and  belongs  not  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  nor  to  the  men. 

A  teacher  ought  therefore  to  have  attached  to 
his  position  such  advantages  and  consideration,  as 
may  naturally  lend  to  elevate  it  to  its  legitimate 
rank  in  society.  But  in  concurrence  with  these 
advantages,  he  must  possess  such  qualifications 
as  will  justify  them.  He  must  really  make  it  a 
profession  in  the  first  instance,  excluding  from  it 
all  secondary  employments  which  might  interfere 
with  its  character,  and  the  respect  which  it  in¬ 
trinsically  has  a  right  to  claim  ;  and  in  the  next, 
he  must  by  long  and  assiduous  preparation,  have 
rendered  himself  fully  competent  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties. 

These  duties,  in  reference  to  his  pupils,  are 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  tlie  developing 
the  human  frame — the  communicating  knowledge 
— the  forming  of  character.  He  has  others  in 
reference  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils — to  the  au¬ 
thorities — to  the  state,  <fec.  All  are  important, 
but  tlje  first  only  are  immediately  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  nature  of  these  duties  will  be  tolerably 
well  estimated  by  duly  weighing  the  suggestions 
of  the  preceeding  pages.  It  has  been  held,  in¬ 
deed,  that  a  teacher  can  teach  without  knowing, 
and  can  inculcate  morality  without  being  moral; 
but  were  such  contradictions  reconcileable,  the 
question  would  still  be,  not  what  can  be  done, 
but  how  that  which  is  to  be  done,  can  be  done 
best. 

The  teacher  must  not  only  be  perfect  master  of 
the  various  branches  of  education  which  he  is 
called  on  to  teach,  but  he  must  also,  in  addition, 
be  thoroughly  acquainted,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  vvilh  the  art  of  education  itself.  He 
must  understand  the  science  of  mind,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  instruction,  the  best  methods,  the  latest 
improvements  ;  and  not  only  must  he  understand 
them,  but  he  must  have  so  repeatedly  exercised 
them,  that  their  practice  shall  be  as  familiar  as 
their  theory.  For  his  moral  duties,  a  still  more 
elevated  scale  will  be  requisite.  He  must  be  strong¬ 
ly  penetrated  with  the  importance  of  his  sacred 
trust.  Ilis  religious  and  moral  convictions  must 
be  profound — he  must  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  witli  the  nature  of  the  youthful  heart, 
and  with  the  best  expedients  for  its  correction  and 
improvement;  his  rebukes  must  be  tempered  by 
modesty,  patience,  evident  justice,  good  sense, 
and  above  all,  by  unwearied  kindliness ;  abstain¬ 
ing  in  every  instance,  at  all  practicable,  from  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  never  allowing  himself  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  passion  or  harshness.  His  praise 
should  be  simple  and  measured.  He  must  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  reward  success 
— he  must  not  dishearten  exertion.  His  manners 
must  be  grave  but  not  austere.  Above  all,  he 
must  be  constant,  equitable,  certain — an  inexora¬ 
ble  regard  to  truth  in  the  minutest  trifle  (if,  in¬ 
deed,  any  thing  be  a  trifle  where  truth  is  concern¬ 
ed),  and  an  honorable  elevation  above  all  selfish 
and  interested  motive,  must  be  his  distinguishing 
characteristics.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  his 


private  life  must  be  irreproachable.  If  moral 
teaching  be  necessary,  what  teaching  is  like  ex¬ 
ample.  Unless  he  be  all  this,  he  may  be  a  school¬ 
master,  but  he  is  no  true  instructor.  If  he  be  in¬ 
capable  of  discharging  these  duties  and  fulfilling 
these  obligations,  even  to  the  letter  (whatever  may 
be  his  talents),  he  will  fail  in  the  high  object  of 
his  vocation.  He  may  form  clever,  and  well- 
instructed  men,  &c.  &c.  but  men,  in  the  true  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  .  word — never.  Such  qualities 
are,  indeed,  rare,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  so,  nor 
would  they  be  so,  if  proper  means  were  adopted 
to  ensure  them.  They  will  not  grow  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  with  proper  culture  they  may  be  made 
to  grow.  This  proper  culture  ought  to  be  insist¬ 
ed  on  ;  if  not  to  be  had,  it  ought  to  be  provided. 
Schools  for  teachers  ought  to  be  the  first  object 
with  whoever  undertakes  to  assure  to  a  class  or  a 
community  a  good  education.  The  nature  of  the 
qualifications  required,  points  out  the  nature  of 
the  school.  It  ought  to  rank  in  the  intellectual 
scale,  for  elementary  teachers,  as  high  certainly 
as  the  higher  elementary  schools — for  middle 
schools  as  high  as  the  higher  middle  ;  but,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  moral  department  ought  to  be  consid¬ 
erably  more  developed,  and  a  separate  branch  of 
instruction,  the  art  of  education,  “  that  noblest, 
but  least  studied,  of  all  the  arts,”  as  Professor 
Brown  calls  it,  made  the  special  object  of  the  en¬ 
tire  course.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  theoretic  in¬ 
struction  of  such  schools,  however  perfect,  will 
give  very  little  of  that  which  ought  to  form  the 
most  essential  portion  of  their  training,  practical 
instruction.  To  attain  this,  there  must  be  actual 
exercise.  The  office  of  monitor,  with  such  im¬ 
provements  as  those  already  suggested,  will  go 
some  way  to  prepare  for  it ;  but  it  may  not  always 
happen  that  the  pupil  has  filled  that  office ;  in 
any  case  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  qualify  the 
teacher  for  the  special  moral  department  of  his 
duty.  The  pupils  must,  therefore,  be  constantly 
exercised  in  putting  their  instruction  into  practice 
under  the  eye  of  the  master.  This  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  without  any  inconvenice,  by  annexing  these 
teachers’  schools  to  the  class  of  schools  for  which 
they  are  particularly  destined.  A  part  of  the  day 
may  thus  be  spent  in  receiving  the  tuition;  an¬ 
other,  and  it  will  be  an  agreeable  interchange,  in 
applying  it. 

The  assurance  that  a  candidate  has  passed 
through  these  schools  will,  of  itself,  be  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  pledge  to  the  public  of  his  competency  than 
any  competition,  examination,  or  public  election, 
be  it  parochial,  clerical,  or  government  commis¬ 
sion,  or  whatever  other  form  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  employ.  Admitting  the  perfect  impar¬ 
tiality  of  such  an  ordeal,  the  conclusions  it  leads 
to  are  unsatisfactory.  It  at  best  proves  a  propor¬ 
tionate.  but  not  absolute  qualification.  It  is  little 
more  than  the  expression  of  the  very  vague 
opinion  of  very  incompetent  judges.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  is  positive  study— certain  acquire¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  much,  or  it  may  be  little,  but 
the  man  who  submits  to  it  has  a  vocation;  with 
its  importance  he  is  fully  impressed  ;  and  if  so, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  has  taken 
adequate  pains  to  fit  himself  for  it.  The  very 
certainty  he  has  of  many  others  being  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit  is  a  stimulant.  As  things  now 
are,  he  may  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
for  aught  we  know,  as  a  horse  jockey  ;  with  a 
little  parish  intrigue,  he  will  be  found  to  be,  a 
marvellous  proper  man.  He  is  too  good  a  fel¬ 
low,  not  to  be  a  good  schoolmaster.  He  can  cast 
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up  accounts,  teach  the  catechism,  and  serve  as 
clerk  :  what  more  is  requisite  ? 

The  high  importance  of  previous  qualification 
necessarily  implies  the  necessity  of  sustaining  it, 
at  least,  to  the  same  level ;  this  is  difficult  with¬ 
out  books,  and  communication  with  men  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits.  Each  school  ought,  there¬ 
fore  t  >  have  its  teachers'  library,  and  each  dis¬ 
trict  its  teachers’  conferences,  where  all  may 
meet,  at  specific  periods.  Nor  should  the  teach¬ 
er  neglect  occasional  visits  to  the  model  or  teach¬ 
ers’  school  of  the  capital,  to  discuss  the  interests 
and  advancement  of  his  and  their  common  pro¬ 
fession,  or  any  similar  means,  by  which  he  may 
refresh  his  information,  and  still  further  augment 
and  improve  the  methods  which  he  has  in  use. 

Such  a  teacher  so  prepared,  and  so  disposed  to 
add  on  every  occasion  to  his  means,  will  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  high  functions.  He  may  not  amass 
great  wealth — he  may  not  reach  high  distinction 
— but  he  will  give  useful  members  to  society — 
he  will  contribute  more  effectively  to  reform  his 
age  than  loud  talkers  and  professional  patriots, 
and  ultimately  find  the  best  of  all  rewards  in  the 
approbation  of  his  own  conscience,  in  the  esteem 
of  honest  and  enlightened  men,  and  the  proud 
conviction  of  having  rendered  essential  service  to 
his  country,  and  to  humanity.” 
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To  Correspondents. — “S.  D.  R.”  is  tolerably 
good  verse.  A  little  too  long — needs  trimming. 
We  cannot  deal  in  poetry,  unless  it  be  brief  and 
nervous. 

“  M.  J.  C.”  is  a  little  too  desultory — he  mixes 
metaphor  too  much.  We  agree  with  his  doctrine 
and  would  be  happy,  had  his  language  been  a 
little  more  pointed,  to  have  inserted  his  produc¬ 
tion. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Common  Schools 

^-c.  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Superintendent. 

In  our  last  we  stated  our  objections  to  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  grand  defect  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  the  non-exaction  of  school  fees,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  modifying  the  law  in  this  respect. 
The  defect  to  which  we  purpose  next  to  advert 
is  a  consequence  of  the  former.  The  communi¬ 
ty  having  taken  upon  itself  what  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  individual  parent ;  and  its  resources 
])cing  applied  to  a  purpose  for  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  contributions  of  the  parties  benefited  alone 
can  adequately  provide ;  means  are  necessarily 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  state  for  performing 
its  own  special  and  appropriate  duty.  Hence 
the  defect  which  we  now  purpose  to  consider, 
the  omission  in  the  original  law  of  all  provis¬ 
ion  for  educating  teachers,  and  hence  also  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  means  suggested  in  the  report 
for  this  purpose,  even  were  these  means  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  other  and  weighty  objections.  The  sum 
proposed  in  the  report  ($40,000)  to  be  dedicated 
to  this  purpose  is  indeed  a  large  sum,  compared 
with  the  whole  annual  income  of  the  schools  but 
it  is  small  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  to  be  attained,  or  the  exigencies  of  the 


case.  The  want  of  more  and  better  teachers,  as 
is  justly  remarked  in  the  report,  “  is  by  far  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  the  system.  Without  these 
it  cannot  long  retain  the  degree  of  public  favor 
now  possessed,  and  with  them  its  capacity  for 
usefulness  will  only  be  limited  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  rising  generation.”  The  funds  of 
the  state  being  appropriated  to  other  purposes 
however  the  superintendent  finds  himself  re¬ 
stricted  to  ask  for  such  a  sum  as  if  granted 
would  merely  provide  the  means  of  instruction 
for  the  candidate  teachers,  leaving  them  to  support 
themselves  during  the  period  of  their  training. 
Nay  even  this  sum  he  does  not  ask  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  educating  teachers  alone.  The  practical 
institutes  are  to  educate  “farmers,  merchants, 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  surveyors  and  engi¬ 
neers”  also.  One  fourth  only  of  the  graduates 
of  these  institutes  is  expected  to  become  teach¬ 
ers  of  primary,  and  as  their  experience  and 
knowledge  increase  of  secondary  schools.  We 
confess  w'e  shall  be  surprised  if  even  that  num¬ 
ber  after  obtaining  an  education  fitting  them  to 
become  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  or 
engineers,  shall  devote  themselves  to  school  teach¬ 
ing,  an  employment  the  emoluments  of  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  report  are  little  more  than  half 
those  of  an  ordinary  day  laborer.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  country  must  indeed  have  changed 
greatly  before  such  a  result  can  be  anticipated. 
Our  object  however  at  present,  is  merely  to 
point  out  the  connection  between  our  former  ob¬ 
jection  and  that  which  we  are  now  urging. 
The  superintendent  sees  clearly  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  educating  teachers,  and  yet  such  is 
the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  from  the  funds  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  purpose  being  diverted  into  other 
channels,  that  the  only  inducement  which  he 
can  hold  out  to  young  men  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  business  of  school  teaching,  is  that 
the  state  will  defray  the  expenses  of  their  tuition, 
provided  they  are  able  to  support  themselves 
during  the  period  of  their  training.  And  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  even  to 
this  he  must  open  the  practical  institutes  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  defeat  his  own 
object  by  imparling  an  education  fitting  for  em¬ 
ployments  so  much  more  lucrative,  that  those  on¬ 
ly  whose  talents  disqualify  them  for  these  em¬ 
ployments,  will  follow  that  as  a  preparation  for 
which  these  institutes  are  primarily  intended. 
We  need  not  say  what  additional  force  this  view 
of  the  subject  imparts  to  the  argument  urged  in 
our  last,  for  laying  broader  the  foundation  of  the 
common  school  system. 

Our  immediate  business  however,  is  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  scheme  for  educating  teachers. 
We  shall  enquire  1st.  How  far  it  is  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  2d.  What 
will  be  its  probable  influence  on  the  existing 
academies  and  colleges. 

We  remark  then  first,  that  teaching  is  a  labo¬ 
rious  employment,  exhausting  both  to  mind  and 
body,  requiring  patience,  industry  and  uncon¬ 
querable  perseverance.  It  is  moreover  one  which 
while  it  demands  the  highest  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments,  holds  out  few  inducements  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious  mind.  The  words  of  Horace, 

ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  qii®  ferrum  valet  exsors  ipsa  secandi.* 
must  often  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  as 

*  ’Tis  mine  to  sharpen  others  as  the  hone 

Gives  edge  to  razors  though  itself  has  none. — Francis. 


pupil  after  pupil  passes  from  his  class-room 
into  the  world,  to  acquire  reputation  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  those  talents  which  in  obscurity  he  has 
labored  to  develope.  Nor  is  the  inferiority  of  the 
employment  in  this  respect  compensated  for  by 
what  some  might  regard  as  more  solid  advantages. 
Of  all  occupations  in  this  thriving  commonwealth 
that  of  the  public  teacher  isth**  least  remunerated 
in  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  requisite  for 
its  discharge.  To  recruit  the  ranks  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  like  this,  indigent  talent  must  be  called 
from  obscurity.  'I’he  sons  of  the  opulent  will 
never  engage  in  its  toilsome  and  ill  requited  la¬ 
bors.  Now  for  this,  the  scheme  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  makes  no  provision.  The  doors  of  the 
common  school  and  of  the  practical  institute  are 
indeed  thrown  open  to  the  student,  but  while  the 
mind  is  fed  the  body  must  starve,  unless  he  has 
other  means  to  depend  on,  in  other  words  unless 
he  belongs  to  the  class  from  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  school  teachers  are  not  to  be  expected — 
Strange  !  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  the 
superintendent,  that  the  plan  of  gratuitious  tuition 
on  which  he  relies  is  identical  with  that  wliich  he 
denounces  as  having  been  tried  and  with  little 
success.  Is  there  such  a  charm  in  the  name 
Practical  Institute,  that  the  offer  of  free  tuition 
there  shall  accomplish  what  the  offer  of  the  same 
tuition  in  colleges  has  failed  to  accomplish  ? 
“  Within  the  last  eight  years,  saith  the  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  $48,500  have  been  given  by  the  state,  to 
five  of  these  institutions,  principally  on  condition 
that  they  should  instruct  a  certain  number  of  per¬ 
sons  (ninety-one)  for  teachers  of  English  schools 
annually  for  a  specific  time.  Last  year  there 
were  61  students  preparing  for  this  business  in 
all  the  colleges  in  the  slate.  Every  one  knows 
how  few  of  the  persons  who  are  thus  prepared 
ever  actually  exercise  the  profession.”  W ho  would 
have  expected  after  this  practical  demonstration  of 
what  might  have  been  inferred  before  hand,  that 
the  only  class  of  persons  on  whom  the  offer  of 
free  tuition  is  likely  to  operate,  are  precisely 
those  whose  circumstances  preclude  them  from 
accepting  it,  that  the  superintendent  should  have 
proposed  a  repetition  of  the  same  experiment,  the 
name  Practical  Institute  being  substituted  for  col¬ 
lege  ?  For  that  this  is  the  only  difference  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  who  reads  the  report. 
“The  course  of  study,  saith  the  report,  should  be 
that  of  a  thorough  English  education,  comprising 
nearly  all  the  branches  now  taught  in  colleges, 
except  the  dead  languages ;  such  as  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Mensuration  Surveying,  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Geol¬ 
ogy,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry  and  Astronomy  &c. 
“  No  cost  should  be  imposed  on  the  students  at¬ 
tending  these  institutions  except  merely  that  of 
his  own  board  and  lodging,  and  the  latter  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  prevented  by  the  erection 
of  lodging  rooms  at  the  expense  of  the  State.” 
Surely  with  the  result  of  the  former  experiment  be¬ 
fore  us  as  detailed  in  the  report  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  saj”^  that  unless  this 
feature  of  the  scheme  be  altered,  and  provision 
made  for  supporting  the  candidate  teacher,  during 
the  period  of  his  training,  as  well  as  instructing 
him,  it  will  be  left  to  some  future  Superintendent 
to  say  of  this  scheme  in  the  expressive  language 
which  the  report  employs  in  reference  to  the 
former — “  Hope  from  this  quarter  is  dead.” 

2.  The  Superintendent  remarks  as  we  have 
seen  that  of  the  individuals  who  accept  the  offer 
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of  gratuitous  tuition  in  colleges,  few  ever  actually 
exercise  the  profession.  Now  this  is  a  serious 
evil,  and  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  being 
called  to  it,  we  should  naturally  expect  some  ex¬ 
pedient  to  guard  against  its  recurrence.  We  have 
however  merely  the  old  plan  without  the  least 
change — The  report  indeed  states.  “The  gradu¬ 
ates  of  these  institutes  will  take  different  paths  on 
leaving  them ;  the  one  half  will  probably  plunge 
at  once  into  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  as  farmers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  surveyors  or  engi¬ 
neers  ;  one  fourth  will  become  teachers  of  prima¬ 
ry  and  finally  as  their  experience  and  knowledge 
increase  of  secondary  schools.  Tliat  proportion 
will  be  sufficient,  because  the  business  of  teaching 
w'ill  then  be  a  respectable,  well  rewarded  pro¬ 
fession  and  men  will  be  found  devoting  their 
whole  lives  to  it,  and  not  as  now  adopting  it  as  a 
mere  temporary  refuge  from  want  or  labor,  so  that 
a  comparatively  small  number  added  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  annually  will  keep  up  the  supply.”  Now 
this  is  a  very  pleasing  vision,  one  which  w'e  should 
delight  to  see  realized.  But  unless  the  superin¬ 
tendent  has  other  means  of  predicting  the  future 
than  by  reading  the  past,  we  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  mere  illusion.  Human  nature  and  the 
condition  of  society  in  this  country  must  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  change,  before  young  men  whose  cir¬ 
cumstances  enable  them  to  continue  their  studies 
till  17  or  18  shall  after  acquiring  an  education, 
fitting  them  for  more  lucrative  employments,  be 
found  willing  to  follow  that  of  a  school  teacher. 
The  new  experiment  or  ratlier  the  repetition  of 
the  old  will  be  found  in  this  respect  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  to  terminate  in  disappointment. 

3.  The  practical  institutes  so  far  as  we  under¬ 
stand  their  arrangements  are  less  adapted  than  ex¬ 
isting  Colleges  for  educating  teachers.  In  most 
colleges  a  preparatory  department  exists  in  which 
the  candidate  teacher  may  be  exercised  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  course  in  the  business  of  ac¬ 
tual  instruction.  No  such  department  is  propos¬ 
ed  for  the  institutes  and  yet  without  a  Model 
school  for  practising  the  art,  the  instruction  given 
in  teachers  seminaries  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
unavailing.  That  this  is  not  one  of  the  minute 
details  into  which  the  superintendent  professes  his 
inability  to  enter  is  obvious  from  the  following 
passage.  “This  could  be  accomplished  by  form¬ 
ing  the  scholar  teachers  themselves  into  model 
schools,  and  while  adding  to  their  store  of  general 
knowledge  enabling  them  also  to  impart  it  with 
full  benefit  and  effect  to  others.”  The  place  of 
junior  pupils  then  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  candi¬ 
date  teachers  themselves,  and  the  same  individu¬ 
als  are  alternately  to  be  the  teachers  and  tlie 
taught.  What  the  entire  result  of  this  novel  ex¬ 
periment  would  be,  we  do  not  pretend'  to  say — 
one  thing  seems  obvious  that  the  experience  ac¬ 
quired  in  this  way  would  be  of  little  avail  when 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  children. 

“  But  sailh  the  report,  the  present  professors  of 
the  colleges  merely  as  such  are  not  qualified  to 
instruct  teachers.”  There  is  an  ambiguity  here 
in  the  term  instruct;  if  by  that  term  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  imparting  to  teachers  the  knowledge 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  communicate  to 
their  pupils,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  any  particular  mode  in  imparting  that 
knowledge  to  them.  The  instructions  given  to 
other  pupils  in  mathematics,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy  will  be  equally  adapted  to  their  capaci¬ 
ties.  But  if  by  instruct  he  meant  teaching  to 
teach,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  imposing  this  duty 
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on  all  the  professors  of  a  college.  The  proposal 
was  to  annex  a  professorship  of  education  to  each 
college,  and  to  devolve  on  him  this  duty.  We 
imagine  that  the  professors  of  the  practical  insti¬ 
tutes,  in  teaching  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge  will  follow  the  methods  pursued  in  colleges. 
If  not  what  shall  become  of  |  of  their  pupils  ?  Are 
all  to  be  trained  as  teachers  ? 

But  saith  the  report  further,  “  not  less  than 
2000  teachers  or  one  fifth  of  the  number  required 
for  the  whole  stale,  should,  to  commence  efficient- 
1)’’,  be  under  instruction  at  once.  This  number 
would  leave  250  students  of  this  kind  to  each  col¬ 
lege  who  would  at  least  require  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  and  time  of  all  the  present  faculty  or  make 
the  doubling  of  their  number  unavoidable.” 
Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  according  to  the 
report  the  candidate  teachers  are  to  constitute  4 
of  the  students  of  the  practical  institute.  Either 
therefore  there  must  be  some  exaggeration  of  the 
number  of  teachers  here,  or  24  professors  the 
number  fixed  for  the  practical  institute  will  have 
abundance  of  employment  to  attend  to  8000  pupils. 
The  objection  if  it  applies  at  all  applies  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  the  former  in  as  much  as  from  the  liberality 
with  which  they  are  to  be  endowed  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  fees  they  are  likely  to  be  more  numer¬ 
ously  attended. 

The  Superintendent  however  has  another  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  employment  of  colleges.  “  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  he  says  that  education  has  suffered 
almost  as  much  from  the  want  of  permanency  and 
due  respectability  in  the  professors  of  the  art  of 
teaching  as  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  to  place 
them  in  a  higher  literary  institution  to  whose  hon¬ 
ors  they  cannot  aspire,  and  consequently  in  an 
inferior  and  equivocal  position,  would  be  a  singu¬ 
lar  mode  of  raising  them.  This  doubtful  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  rank,  would  dwell  like  an  incubus  on  the 
character  of  the  profession.  On  the  individual 
teacher  its  souring  and  depressing  influence  would 
be  most  injurious,  and  through  him  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  would  reach  and  affect  the  whole 
ground  work  of  education.”  Now  to  this  theory 
we  can  oppose  the  evidence  of  fact.  The  parochial 
teachers  of  Scotland  in  many  instances,  consist  of 
individuals,  who  during  the  period  of  their  train¬ 
ing,  occupy  this  very  position.  Precluded  by 
their  circumstances,  from  following  out  the  whole 
course  so  as  to  obtain  a  degree  they  nevertheless 
attend  two  or  more  sessions  of  college,  and  so  far 
from  cherishing  the  morbid  feelings  which  the  ob¬ 
jection  supposes  they  constitute  a  most  respecta¬ 
ble  class  of  students,  enter  into  all  competitions 
except  for  degrees  and  frequently  bear  away  the 
highest  honors.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  socie¬ 
ty  the  ungenerous  feeling  which  would  trample 
on  indigent  merit  belongs  to  a  riper  age.  The 
generous  spirit  of  youth  estimates  more  justly  ex¬ 
trinsic  advantages  and  awards  to  talents  and  w'orth, 
in  whomsoever  found  the  respect  which  is  their 
due.  The  objection  then  proceeds  on  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  character  of  youth  and  of  college  life. 
It  overlooks  also  this  important  consideration  that 
although  not  taking  a  full  classical  course,  and 
consequently  not  aspiring  to  a  degree  in  arts,  the 
candidate  teacher  has  an  object  in  view  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  a  professional  diploma.  So  far  there¬ 
fore  from  occupying  an  inferior  and  equivocal  po¬ 
sition,  he  meets  his  fellow  students  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  has  before  him  equally  as  they  an  hon¬ 
orable  object  of  ambition.  We  cannot  but  remark 
also  that  if  there  be  any  force  in  this  objection  it 
will  not  be  obviated  by  the  plan  now  proposed. 
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The  candidate  teacher  is  not  likely  to  find  more 
sympathy  with  his  views  from  the  embryo  farm¬ 
er,  manufacturer  and  engineer,  than  from  the 
student  of  law  or  theology ;  and  the  expectation  of 
his  leaving  the  institute  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
future  profession  and  a  desire  for  entering  on  its 
duties,  so  far  as  companionship  is  concerned,  rests 
on  the  same  foundation ;  or  rather  the  odds  are  in 
favor  of  the  college,  in  as  much  as  to  follow  out 
the  learned  professions,  much  self-denial  is  after- 
w  ards  necessary,  whereas  he  can  enter  at  once  on 
the  pursuits  of  his  companions  in  the  practical 
institute. 

The  account  then  stands  thus — facilities  for 
imparling  knowledge  equal  if  not  superior  in  col¬ 
leges,  facilities  for  training  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
greater  than  in  proposed  institutes.  Objections 
on  the  ground  of  candidate  teachers  not  availing 
themselves  of  the  offer  of  free  tuition  or  not  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  employment,  equally  applicable  to 
the  scheme  now  proposed,  as  to  that  which  the  re¬ 
port  states  to  have  failed. 

Let  us  now  advert  briefly  to  the  probable  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
stitutes,  on  the  general  interests  of  education.  It 
is  a  maxim  in  mechanics,  that  the  more  complica¬ 
ted  the  machinery  is,  the  greater  the  waste  of 
power.  This  maxim  applies  equally  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  establishments  of  a  country.  The  more 
simple  these  are,  the  freer  from  interfering  with 
one  another,  and  the  more  completely  they  form 
part  of  the  same  system — the  greater  their  effici¬ 
ency.  The  tendency  of  the  present  measure  how¬ 
ever  is,  to  complicate  the  system,  to  introduce 
two  separate  courses  of  education,  running  paral¬ 
lel  to  one  another,  and  by  dividing  the  motive 
power  between  these,  to  paralyse  both,  until  one 
or  other  obtain  the  ascendency.  The  practical 
institutes  are  not  like  the  teachers’  seminaries  of 
Prussia  and  France,  mere  schools  for  training 
teachers.  They  are  colleges,  in  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  same  branch¬ 
es  are  to  be  taught  as  in  the  existing  academies 
and  colleges,  and  they  are  designed  for  the  very 
same  individuals,  who,  are  at  present,  educating 
in  these  establishments.  Consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  then,  the  probable  influence  of  the  erection 
of  the  new  seminaries,  on  those  already  existing. 
The  superintendent  in  his  former  report  states 
the  number  of  the  existing  colleges,  as  one  great 
cause  of  their  depressed  condition.  And  in  this 
report  he  proposes  to  erect  four  new  ones.  Had 
we  not  other  evidence  of  thesuperintendent’s  de¬ 
sire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colleges,  we 
might  shrewdly  suspect,  that  finding  good  advice 
thrown  away  on  their  trustees  he  had  determin¬ 
ed  to  reduce  the  number  w’ilhin  bounds  by  this 
ingenious  device  for  cutting  off  their  supplyof  stu¬ 
dents.  That  such  would  be  the  result  no  one  can 
doubt.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  students  in  the 
colleges  of  this  state  attend  only  tw'o  or  more  ses¬ 
sions  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  mathema¬ 
tics  and  Natural  Philosophy  as  may  fit  them  to 
become  farmers  merchants  mechanics  manufactur¬ 
ers  surveyors  or  engineers.  Throw  open  to 
these  the  doors  of  the  Practical  Institutes  give 
them  gratuitously  what  they  now  expend  money 
to  obtain,  and  you  secure  their  attendance.  You 
secure  also  the  desertion  of  the  colleges  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  their  number  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  contain  the  few  students  who  at  pres¬ 
ent  follow  out  a  complete  course. 

The  destruction  of  the  Academies  will  be  a  still  easier  tri¬ 
umph.  If  these  establishments  find  it  difficult  to  make  head 
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■gaiiut  the  primsiy  edtoole,  how  much  more  ageinil  the 
Seeondaiy  eehoole,  end  Precticel  Institutes.  The  principle 
of  free  schools  wiUthus  become  universal — Simplicity  -vill 
be  restored  to  the  educational  system,  Greek  and  Latin  will 
be  baniriied  the  common  wealth,  and  instead  of  Academies 
and  Colleges  we  shall  have  Primary  schools  and  Practical 
Institutes.  And  is  this  a  consummation  to  be  desired  1  Few 
we  believe  will  be  disposed  to  think  so  and  yet  it  is  the  natu* 
ral  result  of  the  measure  now  proposed.  Institutions  in 
which  fees  are  taken,  and  institutions  in  which  no  fees  are 
taken  for  the  same  branches  cannot  exist  together  in  the 
same  state,  both  being  held  in  equal  honor,  and  supposed 
equally  efficient  The  common  schools  have  destroyed  pri- 
schools  throughout  the  commonwealth.  Establish  prac¬ 
tical  institutes,  and  academies  and  colleges  will  speedily  share 
the  fate  of  private  schools. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  argument  for  the  expediency  of  exac¬ 
ting  fees  in  the  primary  schools.  Is  the  state  prepared  to 
detey  the  expense  of  the  whole  educational  system !  then 
abolish  fees  throughout.  But  if  not,  then  exact  them 
throughout.  The  line  of  demarcation  which  the  superin¬ 
tendent  endeavors  to  draw  between  that  degree  of  education 
"which  all  should  possess,  to  make  them  intelligent,  good 
citisens,  and  which  should  therefore  be  free,  and  the  other 
which  is  desired  only  with  a  view  to  extraordinary  acquire¬ 
ments  or  professional  pursuits  and  should  therefore  not  be 
wholly  free,”  is  so  faint  and  dim  that  it  speedily  becomes  in¬ 
visible  even  to  himself.  What  we  would  ask,  is  the  difference 
between  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  fLatin,  essential  to  the 
clergyman,  and  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  essential  to  the  surveyor  or  c'vil  engineer  I 
why  should  the  former  pay  in  academies  and  colleges,  for 
that  which  the  latter  obtains  gratuitously  in  the  practical 
institute!  Is  it  of  more  importance  that  land  should  be 
measured  and  the  phywcal  resources  of  the  earth  developed 
than  that  the  sacred  writings  should  be  understood,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  kept 
alive  in  the  cu.mmunity  !  Or  why  should  the  lawyer  and 
the  medical  adviser  be  required  to  pay  for  that  preparatory 
information  which  is  to  them  as  important  as  the  studies  of 
the  practical  institute  to  the  farmer,  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer! 

The  view  taken  by  the  superintendent  of  the  relative  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Practical  Institutes  in  some  parts  of  the  report, 
is  however  very  different  from  that  given  above.  Instead  of 
running  parallel  to  the  academical  and  collegiate  departments 
he  represents  the  Institutes  as  the  main  avenue  to  both. 
He  supposes  one-fourth  of  the  graduates  of  the  Institutes  to 
become  desirous  of  a  classical  and  more  finished  literary  edu¬ 
cation,  to  fit  them  for  the  learned  professions,  and  these  he 
sends  back  to  the  academies  far  a  year,  or  at  most  two,  to 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  “  as  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  prepare  them  to  contend  for  the  highest  honors  of  ac¬ 
ademical  learning  in  the  college.”  •  •  •  u  Colleges 

thus  founded  and  buoyed  up  by  popular  intelligence  are 
soon  to  attain  to  the  full  dignity  of  learning :  their  professors, 
who  should  1)6  employed  in  the  highest  fields  of  literature, 
sdence  and  philosophy,  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
rudiments  and  with  well  trained  minds  to  act  on,  are  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  two  years  what  is  now  the  work  of  four,”  and 
a  golden  age  of  literature  is  to  dawn  on  Pennsylvania,  amid 
the  efifulgence  of  whose  brightness  the  age  of  Pericles,  of 
Augustus,  of  I.>eo  X.,  of  I,ouis  XIV.,  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
Anne,  are  to  sink  into  obscurity.  Now  does  the  superinten¬ 
dent  really  imagine  that  the  academies  of  the  state  can  be 
supported  by  the  few  students  who  afler  attaining  the  age  of 
16 years  shdl,  in  his  own  language,  "instead  of  pursuing 
permanently  the  business  of  a  teacher,  farmer,  mechanic, 
merchant,  surveyor,  engineer,  dec.  for  either  of  which  his 
education  qualifies  him,  feel  desirous  to  pursue  the  flowery 
path  of  letters,  or  the  more  dull  one  of  science.”  If  those 
institutions,  which,  as  ho  remarks,  "now  dwindle  or 
are  wholly  disused,”  have  been  unable  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  by  teaching  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education, 
can  they  possibly  continue  to  exist  when  their  functions  are 
confined  to  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  !  Or  if  the  su¬ 
perintendent  thinks  that  we  have  fixed  the  age  too  high  an  J 
that  the  pupils  of  the  Institutes  may  enter  the  academies  at  14, 
how  are  the  branches  taught  in  the  former  establishments  to 
be  imparted  to  boys  of  that  age  !  Again  read  the  course  of 
study  chalked  out  for  the  Practical  Institutes,  and  say  what 
is  leh  to  be  done  by  the  professors  in  the  college  proper ! 
Are  they  too  to  be  confined  to  the  teaching  of  classics  or  are 
the  two  years  which  in  the  halcyon  days  before  us,  are  to  be 
snflScient  for  accomplishing  what  now  requires  four — to  be 
spent  in  revising  ffie  studies  of  the  Practical  Institute  ! 
Alas  we  feat  that  in  crossing  the  magnificent  bridge  which 


the  imagination  of  the  duperintendetit,  like  that  of  Addison, 
has  pictured  to  the  mind’s  eye,  the  crowds  which  throng 
the  first  arches  will  be  so  reduced  in  numbers,  that  before 
they  reach  the  College  proper,  a  small  and  straggling  band 
only  will  be  found  to  hold  on  their  way:  the  rest  will  have 
dropped  into  the’  stream  of  busy  life  which  rolls  below.  In 
this  money-loving  age  few  wish  to  pursue  the  “  flowery 
path  of  letters,  or  the  more  dull  one  of  science,”  compar¬ 
ed  with  those  who  throng  the  marts  of  commerce  or  press 
onward  in  the  race  of  life.  The  novelty  of  Practical  In¬ 
stitutes  may  for  a  time,  give  them  a  temporary  celebrity, 
like  poplars  planted  beside  the  young  oak,  they  may  take 
from  the  soil  all  its  nourishment  and  destroy  their  more  slowly 
growing  competitors,  but  they  shall  pass  away,  and  when 
their  popularity  has  ceased,  men  shall  regret  when  it  is  too 
late,  the  loss  of  those  more  permanent  and  valuable  institu¬ 
tions,  which  their  temporary  success  has  destroyed.  The 
educational  establishments  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  too  criti- 
al  position  to  admit  of  an  experiment  such  as  this,  and  we 
trust  it  shall  never  be  made. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  consider  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  would  permit,  the  plan  of  the  superintendent  for  fur¬ 
nishing  common  school  teachers.  In  our  next  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  that  which  we  would  propose  in  its  room. 


Address  delivered  before  the  Philomathean  and 
Phrenakosmian  Societies  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  by  James  C.  Biddle,  July  A,  1838. 

We  have  read  this  address  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of 
pleasure.  The  sentiments  are  generous,  patriotic,  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  Proud  of  his  country,  deeply  sensible  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  every  .American  owes  to  his  ancestors,  for 
the  invaluable  privileges  which  he  enjoys,  and  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  under  which  he  lies  to  transmit  these  unimpaired  to  pos¬ 
terity,  the  author  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  retrospects  of 
the  past  and  congratulations  on  the  present.  He  aims  at 
instructing  as  well  as  pleasing  his  youthful  audience,  and 
his  warnings  and  exhortations  are  characterized  not  less  by 
their  strong  good  sense  than  by  their  eloquence. 

The  connection  between  fre^om  and  intelligence,  and  the 
vital  importance  of  a  good  system  of  National  Education  are 
thus  briefly  but  clearly  expressed. 

"  The  difference  between  a  despotism  and  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  consists,  chiefly,  in  this  ;  that  in  the  former,  power  is 
arbitrarily  exercised ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  people  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  laws  proceeding  from  themselves. 

Good  government  must  depend  on  the  good  intentions  and 
the  capacity  of  those  who  govern.  In  a  free  republic  like 
ours,  where  almost  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  vote,  and  each 
exercises  an  influence  on  the  well  being  of  the  community,  it 
is  obviously  important  that  the  people  should  be  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  Ire  ^-uided  by  virtuous 
principles  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  Where  the  people 
generally  are  ignorant  and  degraded,  it  cannot  be  hoped  that 
they  will  establish  a  good  government,  make  wise  laws,  se¬ 
lect  judicious  public  functionaries,  or  act  with  advantage  to 
their  best  interests. 

The  first  great  step,  therefore,  in  a  democratic  republic,  to 
secure  its  permanency,  should  Ire  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  seminaries  of  learning,  so  universally,  that  no  hamlet 
should  be  so  obscure,  none  so  densely  shaded,  that  the  light 
of  education  should  not  penetrate,  cheer,  and  invigorate  its 
inmates,  enlarging  their  mental  faculties,  improving  their 
morals,  and  fitting  them  to  enter  on  life,  prepared  to  perform 
their  duties  as  good  men  and  good  citizens.” 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  for  extract  but  our 
limits  will  permit  us  only  to  give  the  following  eloquent 
enumeration  of  the  claims  which  our  own  State  has  on  the 
affections  of  her  citiz'iTs. 

“  While  it  is  our  duty  to  cherish  a'strong  attachment  to  the 
Union,  to  consider  that  we  are  one  nation,  the  citizens  of 
each  state  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  all  the 
states;  and  to  cultivate  a  cordial  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  regarding  every  attempt  to  alienate  our  affections  as 
deserving  indignant  rebuke;  it  becomes  us, as  Pennsylvani¬ 
ans,  and  you,  especially,  as  students  of  Pennsylvania  Col¬ 
lege,  to  feel  that  we  are  bound  by  a  strong  obligation  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  prosperity  of  our  own  Commonwealth.  She  is  well 
entitled  to  our  respect  and  regard.  In  her  history  there  is  much 
on  which  we  may  reflect  with  honest  pride ; — Her  settle¬ 
ment  was  characterized  by  justice ; — ^The  soil  was  purchas¬ 
ed  ftdrly,  not  wrested  by  force  from  the  aboriginal  red  men — 
the  now  fast  fading  away  race  of  Indians,  soon  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  that  which  was,  and  is  no  more ;  a  tale  of  wild  ro- 
manoe,  belonging  to  by-gone  times.  In  Pennsylvania,  all 
men  have  bMn  pernutt^  "to  worship  Almighty  God  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  and  none  to  make  him 
afraid;”  Persecution  and  oppression  have  been  scarcely 
known  ; — She  has  taken  the  lead  in  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  penal  code,  and  has  administered  justice  in  mercy, 
seeking  the  reformation  not  the  destruction  of  the  ofiender ; 
— She  has  maintained  her  faith  inviolate ;  respected  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  contracts ;  and  her  credit  has  never  been  question¬ 
ed  ; — She  has  supplied  the  nation  with  her  full  proportion  of 
valuable  citizens ;—  She  posseses  a  hardy,  industrious,  mor¬ 
al,  and  intelligent  population.  Her  soil,  her  agriculture,  her 
salt,  her  lumber,  her  coal,  her  iron,  her  water-power,  all  in 
course  of  being  daily  more  and  more  developed  by  a  scien¬ 
tific  geological  survey,  and  brought  into  a  wider  usefulness 
by  the  steady  and  systematic  prosecution  of  an  expanded  sys¬ 
tem  of  internal  improvement,  are  sources  of  immense  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Intersected  by  noble  rivers  that  open  to  her, 
on  the  east  by  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware,  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  her  citi¬ 
zens  have  opened  to  them  an  abundant  market  for  her  rich 
harvests,  her  vast  treasures,  and  the  productions  of  their  in¬ 
dustry.  Her  scenery  is  unsurpassed  in  richness  and  variety 
— Nature  and  art  lend  their  blended  aid  to  adorn  the  diversi¬ 
fied  prospects  that  gratify  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  almost 
every  turn  as  he  passes  through  her  territory.” 


BIOGRAPHY— FELLENBERG, 

Desirous  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  brief 
biography  of  this  distinguished  Educator  and 
friend  of  man,  we  began  to  cast  about  for  material, 
when  we  fortunately  met  with  a  brief  narrative 
from  his  own  pen. 

This  narrative  is  found  in  Vol.  1  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Annals  of  Education — rather  in  the  No.  for 
August  1830,  preceding  the  present  Series.  It 
is  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the 
former  indefatigable  Editor  «>f  that  Pioneer  Work. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  quoting 
this  article  and  adding  such  comments  illustrative 
of  character  aud  principle,  as  may  occur  to  us. 

My  Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  re¬ 
quest,  I  now  present  you  an  account  of  those  in¬ 
cidents,  which  memory  suggests  as  the  most  stri¬ 
king  and  characteristic  of  my  life. 

I  was  born  in  1771.  I  was,  if  I  mistake  not, 
only  four  years  of  age,  when  playing  with  a  small 
cart,  I  was  forced  by  its  impulse  down  a  steep 
declivity,  towards  a  stream  of  suibcient  depth  to 
drown  me.  At  this  time  I  beheld  my  mother 
hastening  to  my  assistance,  and  endeavouring  to 
arrest  the  cart.  I  saw  her  extended  upon  the 
gravelly  declivity,  still  persevering,  although  cov¬ 
ered  with  blood,  in  ber  maternal  efforts,  without 
which  I  should  have  lost  my  life.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  this  act  of  devotedness,  has  never 
been  effaced  from  my  memory  or  from  my  heart. 
I  believe  it  contributed  powerfully  to  direct  me 
in  that  course  of  life  which  I  have  followed  du¬ 
ring  tlie  last  forty  years.  It  was  eight  years  after 
this  event  that  I  saw  my  mother  holding  a  ga¬ 
zette,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  in  the 
castle  of  Wildenstein,  in  Argovie,  where  my 
father  was  prefect  of  the  government  of  Berne. 
I  saw  her  weeping  bitterly.  I  ran  to  entreat  her 
to  tell  me  what  occasioned  her  tears.  She  at  first 
answered,  that  she  could  not  tell  me,  because  I 
should  not  be  able  to  understand  her.  Upon  my 
renewed  entreaties,  she  said,  that  the  Americans 
had  lost  a  battle,  and  explained  to  me,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  suited  to  the  undertanding  of  a  child  of  my 
age,  the  struggle  between  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  freemen  of  North  America.  The 
impression  which  this  account,  accompanied  by 
my  mother’s  tears,  produced  upon  me,  is  among 
the  number  of  those  which  exerted  a  prepondera¬ 
ting  influence  on  my  youthful  developement.” 
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Thus  is  summed  up  the  first  twelve  years  of  j 
his  life :  and  brief  as  this  statement  is,  its  lessons 
are  important.  It  teaches  us  that  education  be¬ 
gins  early  and  must  consist  of  the  preservation 
of  facts.  How  all  important  then  that  the  facts 
presented  to  children  be  such  as  to  elicit  their 
good  feelings  and  mature  them  into  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  ? 

Another  reflection  suggested  is,  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  mother’s  love  is  very  likely  to  kindle  the 
pure  flame  of  patriotism  in  the  bosom  of  her  child. 
That  bosom  is  the  centre  of  his  affections.  There 
the  lamp  of  life  was  first  lighted  and  thither  he 
often  returns  to  fan  its  failing  fires.  Home  thence 
borrows  its  first  charms.  My  mother’s  dwelling 
— my  father’s  house — my  home.  The  country, 
which  may  happen  to  contain  it,  next  absorbs  the 
soul  and  heart.  How  natural  and  how  easy  the 
transformation  of  human  affections.  The  moth¬ 
er’s  tears  of  sympathy  for  suffering  freedom,  trans¬ 
mutes  filial  aflection  into  patriotism.  Freedom 
lost  a  battle  but  she  won  a  hero.  The  fire  of  a 
mother’s  love,  kindles  up  in  her  boy’s  heart  that 
undying  flame — the  love  of  liberty. 

We  also  learn  not  to  be  soon  discouraged  in  a 
good  cause.  Every  noble  enterprise  has  more 
friends,  perhaps  than  we  shall  ever  know. 
What  American  supposed  we  had  such  an  ally 
amid  the  mountains  of  Switzerland?  Who  can 
tell  of  what  avail  are  woman’s  tears  ;  connected, 
as  in  this  case,  with  the  aspirations  of  a  pious 
heart;  will  any  man  estimate  the  amount  of  in¬ 
fluence,  this  embrasure  of  the  castle  of  Wilden- 
stein,  operated  upon  the  illustrious  issues  at 
Yorktown  ? 

“  It  was  about  this  time,  that  I  found  myself, 
then  twelve  years  of  age,  with  an  old  aunt  .under 
a  large  Linden  tree  before  the  Castle  of  Wilden- 
stein,  attentively  observing,  while  conversing 
with  her,  what  was  passing  in  the  yard.  We 
suddenly  saw  a  man,  clothed  in  a  singular  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  thick  beard  and  long  black  hair,  as¬ 
cending  with  rapid  steps  the  avenue  to  the  castle, 
My  aunt,  alarmed  at  this  apparition,  sought  in 
her  pocket  for  something  to  give  him,  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  my 
father,  who,  in  the  meanwhile  had  left  the  castle, 
hastening  with  great  eagerness  to  embrace  him. 
My  aunt  was  astonished,  and  1  could  hardly  wait 
for  acovenientmomentto  ask  my  father  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  seemed  so  enigmatical  in  the  ap¬ 
parition  that  had  excited  my  curiosity.  I  learned, 
after  the  departure  of  this  man,  equally  singular 
in  his  conversation  and  appearance,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  then  repulsive  aspect,  he  was  highly 
distinguished  for  his  benevolent  temper  and  devo¬ 
tedness  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  I  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Pestalozzi.  I  had  at  Wildenstein 
two  tutors,  who  exerted  an  influence  over  me 
which  I  shall  always  remember  as  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  example.  One  of  them,  not  having  discover¬ 
ed  my  natural  disposition,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  impart  the  instruction  which  he  was  to  give, 
tormented  and  wearied  me,and,  having  driven  me 
to  the  last  extremity,  supposed  I  was  under 
»  diabolical  influence.  This  I  knew  was  not  the 
ease,  although  I  felt  that  his  suppositions  would 
lead  me  to  open  rebellion  against  this  unpleasant 
Mentor,  whose  suspicions  would  have  greatly 
injure^me  if  my  parents  had  not  had  the  good 
•ense  to  give  his  place  to  the  excellent  Mr  Reng- 
^r,  since  then  minister  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 
But  the  happiness  resulting  from  enjoying  his  in¬ 


structions  was  of  short  duration ;  this,  however, 
did  not  prevent  our  becoming  intimately  acquain¬ 
ted.  Mr  Rengger’s  treatise  upon  the  calendar,  * 
which  appeared  in  1788,  and  his  Report  of  my  j 
school  for  the  poor,  published  in  1815,  proved  to 
what  an  extent  our  views  and  affections  harmo- 
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nized  together.” 

Of  Pestalozzi  and  bis  system  we  hope  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  brings  into  notice  a  most 
important  item  in  the  qualifications  of  an  educator — the 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  human  pursuit  puts  in 
requisition  so  fully  and  completely  this  department  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  To  see  why  it  is  so  is  certainly  not  difficult.  Hu¬ 
manity — human  beings  are  the  subject  matter  of  the  educa¬ 
tor’s  labour.  This  is  the  raw  material  upon  which  he 
works.  If  the  smith  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  iron  and  steel ;  if  the  clothier,  with  the 
properties  of  wool  and  cotton ;  if  the  engineer,  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mathematics,  the  power  of  steam  and  water  &c. 
surely  the  teacher  cannot  succeed,  who  is  to  a  large  degree 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  he 
works  upon.  And  this  especially  when  that  material  is  so 
complicated  ;  and  seeing  he  has  to  do  with  it,  as  it  is.  The 
man — body,  mind  and  heart — is  what  he  is  bound  to  train 
and  perfect  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  To  know  there¬ 
fore  the  properties  of  the  mere  physical  nature — the  animal ; 
is  matter  of  very  material  consequence.  The  temper  of  mind, 
as  we  call  it,  is  modified  by  the  mere  animal  properties  to  a 
vast  extent ;  if  therefore  the  teacher,  be  deficient  in  his  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  animal  temperament;  or  if  having  a  good 
stock  of  general  knowledge,  he  neglects  to  study  well  the 
particular  modifications  before  him,  he  may  effectually  bar 
off  all  avenues  to  the  head  and  the  heart.  The  autobiogra¬ 
pher  does  not  tell  us  in  what  particular  the  mistake  of  his 
teacher  lay  ;  but  says  he  “  supposed  I  was  under  a  diabolical 
influence.”  No  doubt,  had  he  continued  under  this  instruc¬ 
tor,  very  serious  disasters  must  have  ensued — probably  the 
boy  would  have  been  ruined,  and  the  teacher  disgraced. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  vast  number  of  youth 
suffer  in  the  most  important  branches  of  their  education 
from  this  very  cause.  The  teacher  may  be  a  learned  man 
in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  to  be  communicated. 
He  may  be  apt  to  teach — happy  in  his  illustrations.  He 
may  even  be  acquainted  with  the  moral  system  of  our  na¬ 
ture — be  able  to  dissect  the  moral  man ;  trace  the  aifections 
into  one  another  and  to  their  common  source ;  the  supreme 
religious  principle;  and  yet  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  our 
mere  animal  nature  and  their  connexions  with  mind,  may 
render  his  labours  nugatory.  Moreover  this  may  happen  in 
given  cases — and  they  may  be  few — when  he  succeeded  in 
general.  Nothing  but  knowledge  of  each  particular  can 
guide  with  certainty.  The  general  doctrines  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  no  medical  man  deems  sufficient.  Every  subject  must 
be  studied  by  itself.  Each  patient  must  be  examined  as  an 
individual,  in  order  to  ensure  safe  practice.  And  yet  who 
would  thinks  of  physiology,  pathology,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  &c.  as  studies  necessary  in  the  preparatory 
course  of  a  school  master?  What!  a  schoolmaster  study 
metaphysics  and  ethics ! !  Why  not,  when  his  labours  and 
life  are  to  be  spent  in  developing  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
the  affections  of  the  heart?  Can  he  developc  powers  of 
which  he  is  ignorant?  Can  he  cultivate  affections  unknown 
to  himself?  Or,  if  it  be  said,  he’ll  acquire  this  knowledge 
by  experience.  True :  but  ought  he  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
collected  experience  of  by-gone  ages?  k\\  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  have  grown  up  by  collecting  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  directing  it  upon  the  future :  why  deprive  the  edu¬ 
cator  of  similar  advantages  ?  Why  force  him  only  into  the 
field  of  actual  service  without  any  previous  drilling  ? 

To  he  continued 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  Blacksmith’s  Tub  Bellows.  A  few  Ploughs  of 
Deetz’s  patent  warranted  good. 

WINDOW  SASH. 


7  in.  by  9 

4^  cents  per  light. 

8 

10 

4i 

10 

12 

6i 

12 

14 

6* 

12 

16  thick 

7 

12 

18  « 

8i 

Sash  of  any  use  made  to  order  proportionably  at  the  above 
rates.  J.  GODOWN,  Agent. 

Lafayette  CoBege. 


Carbon,  one  of  the  simple  or  elementary  bo¬ 
dies,  is  widely  diflfused  in  nature,  and  involves  in 
its  natural  aud  chemical  history  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  and  important  facts.  It  is  found  in  its 
pure  and  crystal  ized  state  in  small  quantity  in  the 
mineral  kingdom  as  the  diamond,  but  exists  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  different  varieties  of  fossil  or  natural 
coal,  in  naphtha  and  petroleum,  and  in  its  acid 
gas  in  combination  with  lime  and  other  minerals, 
and  in  simple  mechanical  mixture  in  water  and 
atmospheric  air.  It  combines  in  several  proportions 
with  hydrogen  in  the  formation  of  gases,  the  most 
interesting  and  most  useful  of  which  is  the  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  employed  for  the  purpose  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  It  pervades  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
as  a  constituent  ingredient,  and  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  element  in  the  fibres  of  wood  it  gives  stability 
and  denseness  of  structure  to  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees  and  plants.  In  firm  and  heavy 
wood,  such  as  lignumvitze  and  mahogany,  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  proportion  of  25  or  27  per  cent,  but 
in  the  softer  kinds,  as  the  birch  and  ash,  it  is  not 
contained  in  greater  proportion  than  17  per  cent. 

With  the  common  properties  of  carbon  all  are 
familiar  in  its  artificial  form  of  charcoal,  which 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  alkaline  matter  is 
pure  carbon.  In  reference  to  vegetable  physiolo¬ 
gy  and  agriculture  it  may  be  stated  at  present 
that  it  is  in  its  uncombined  state  very  insoluble, 
and  that,  according  to  the  experiment  of  Sir  H. 
Davy,  of  mixing  charcoal,  reduced  to  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  powder,  with  water  into  which  the  roots  of 
mint  were  immersed,  it  is  never  admitted  in  this 
state  into  the  vegetable  system.  Applied  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  upon  the  earth,  charcoal  pre¬ 
vents  the  growth  of  vegetation  for  a  long  time  af¬ 
ter  its  application,  as  is  seen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  coalpits,  but  the  same  spot  in  course  of  time 
becomes  very  fertile,  the  charcoal  being  gradually 
combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
forming  a  rich  supply  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  highly  nutritive  to  plants.  Charcoal  used  in 
proper  quantity  is  therefore  useful  in  agriculture, 
and  in  the  form  of  soot,  in  which  it  is  highly  pul¬ 
verized,  it  is  profitably  employed  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  in  some  portions  of  England.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources 
whence  plants  draw  their  carbon,  and  all  its  prop¬ 
erties  are  adapted  to  the  laws  and  functions  which 
govern  their  growth,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
elements  whence  they  can  most  easily  absorb  it!' 
Thus,  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  impalpable 
chemical  division  by  its  combination  with  oxygen, 
becomes  very  absorbable  by  water,  and  capable 
of  suspension  in  simple  mechanical  mixture  in 
the  atmosphere.  Water  absorbs  it  to  the  amount 
of  its  own  bulk  under  the  natural  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  possesses  an  increasing  power  of 
absorption  directly  as  the  pressure,  or  in  other 
words  as  the  density  of  the  gas ;  consequently  in 
its  forming  or  nascent  state  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  soil,  water  must  absorb  it  in  much  greater 
proportion. 

Uses  of  carbon  in  the  vegetable  system. — It 
has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Duhamel 
and  Bonnet  that  plants  growing  in  a  soil  deprived 
of  the  compounds  of  carbon  are  sickly  and  stint- 
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ed  in  growth,  and  when  covered  and  all  access 
to  the  atmosphere  prevented  are  developed  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  determined  by  the  stock  of 
nutritive  matter  they  contained  when  the  experi¬ 
ment  commenced,  and  with  which  water  com¬ 
bines  to  yield  a  temporary  supply  of  nourishment. 

Besides  forming  the  principle  part  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  carbon  enters 
largely  into  the  nutrient  pulp,  and  the  circulating 
fluids,  forming  by  its  various  combinations  with 
the  other  elementary  principles  the  countless 
tints  of  our  summer  foliage,  and  by  new  combi¬ 
nations  produced  by  a  change  in  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  in  the  fail,  the  rich  and  beautiful  hues  of 
autumn.  An  experiment  illustrating  the  use  of 
this  principle  in  the  formation  of  colour  in  plants, 
is  performed  by  almost  every  gardener  in  the 
cultivation  of  cellery ;  by  excluding  the  light  by 
a  covering  of  earth  he  prevents  the  deposition  of 
carbon,  the  plant  does  not  acquire  colour,  and  be¬ 
comes  proportionally  more  juicy,  more  tender, 
as  well  as  more  delicate  in  flavor.  As  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  caloric,  the  principle  of  heat,  carbon 
performs  an  important  part  in  the  outer  covering 
or  bark  of  trees,  assisting  the  vital  functions  in 
maintaining  the  proper  temperature  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  parts  within — excluding  the  heat  during 
summer,  and  in  winter  preventing  its  abstraction. 

Sources  of  carbonic  acid  gas. — The  principal 
sources  of  this  gas  are  fermentation  and  putrefac¬ 
tion  in  organized  bodies;  combustion  and  the 
respiration  of  animals  ;  and  although  formed  so 
copiously  in  nature,  its  local  accumulation  from 
its  great  specific  gravity  is  prevented  by  the 
agitation  of  winds,  and  certain  properties  which 
gases  possess  of  diffusing  themselves  through 
each  other,  though  relatively  of  different  specific 
gravity. 

In  the  properties  of  carbon  in  its  pure  state, 
and  in  those  of  its  acid  gas,  as  well  as  in  the  laws 
which  govern  their  production  and  diffusion,  we 
see  a  rich  provision  made  by  nature  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  wholesome  nutrition  to  vegetation.  In  the 
soil,  geine  is  made  soluble  by  the  alkalies,  and 
carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  water,  and  thus  prepar¬ 
ed  for  admission  into  the  vegetable  system,  they 
are  presented  to  the  mouths  of  the  spongioles  of 
the  fibres  or  delicate  roots ;  while  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  above,  the  same  gas  surrounds  the  leaves, 
mingled  with  the  air  they  breath,  or  descends 
upon  them  in  the  morning  dew. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  we  draw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inferences,  which  the  terraculturist  will 
find  it  profitable  to  observe. 

1  It  is  important  to  bury  unfermented  manure 
with  the  plough,  that  the  gases  given  off  in  fer¬ 
mentation  may  be  imbibed  by  the  soil  and  retain¬ 
ed  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetation.* 

2.  Fermented  or  rotted  manure  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface,  as  it  has  lost  its  gaseous 
elements,  and  retains  those  which  the  rains  will 
dissolve  and  carry  to  the  mouths  of  the  adsorbent 
vessels  beneath. 

3.  The  soil  should  be  kept  open  and  pulver¬ 
ised  to  facilitate  vegetable  decomposition,  to  af¬ 
ford  an  easy  passage  to  the  roots  in  search  of 
food,  to  admit  air,  and  to  present  a  surface  favour¬ 
able  to  the  absorption  of  rain  and  dew,  which 
are  always  charged  with  healthful  food. 

*Uofeniieiited  nuuinre  is  moat  prc^table  upon  a  hoed  or 
aatumo-ripening  crop,  u  the  fermentation  ia  accelerated  by 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  roots  of  a  crop  of  this  kind,  ex¬ 
tend  in  the  s(^  to  Ae  depth  at  which  the  products  of  de¬ 
composition  are  most  abundant 


ON  SUMMER  FALLOWING. 

Schaghticoke,  June  5th,  1838. 

Sir — With  a  desire  to  gain  information,  permit 
me  while  I  give  my  own,  to  ask  your  opinion  as 
well  as  that  of  some  of  your  numerous  correspon¬ 
dents,  upon  tlie  subject  of  summer  fallows.  1st. 
Are  they  ever  beneficial  to  the  land  or  crop  which 
it  is  intended  to  produce  ?  2d.  If  beneficial,  are 

the  benefits  an  equivalent  to  the  enormous  expense 
attending  them  ?  3d.  Would  not  a  clover  sod  be 

a  better  preperation  for  wheat  than  the  naked  fal¬ 
lows  ?  Satisfactory  answers  to  these  queries,  I 
conceive  to  be  of  immense  importance  to  your 
readers.  Some  of  the  agricultural  writers  of 
Great  Britain,  contend  that  the  general  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  naked  fallow  system  in  that  kingdom, 
has  tended  more  to  produce  the  high  stand  which 
her  agriculture  now  sustains,  than  every  other  im¬ 
provement  combined.  If  such  is  the  fact  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Great  Britain,  w'hy  would  not  its  aban¬ 
donment  in  this  country  be  attended  with  a  like 
good  result?  Look  at  the  immense  expense  in 
preparing  our  lands  for  wheat.  Our  farmers,  by 
the  course  they  pursue,  are  not  only  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  one  or  two  extra  ploughings,  but  lose 
the  use  of  their  lands  through  the  summer,  which 
could  be  made  to  support  an  immense  number  of 
cattle,  and  thereby  greatly  augment  the  profits  of 
these  farmers,  and  increase  the  quantity  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  those  manures,  which  have 
been  rightly  termed  “  the  magic  wand  that  the 
farmer  uses,  ”  and  upon  the  production  and  just 
application  of  which  riot  only  depends  our  im¬ 
mediate  interests,  but  the  high  reputation  which  we 
hope  ere  long  to  see  our  agriculture  sustain.  “Na¬ 
ture  seems  to  require  no  rest,  and  the  earth  was 
evidently  designed  to  produce  a  constant  unin- 
terupted  vegetation.”  If  then  the  productive 
quality  of  the  earth  never  ceases,  why  should  this 
principle  of  nature  be  perverted,  and  our  lands 
laid  bare  and  exposed  to  evaporation,  instead  of 
being  covered  and  protected.  One  argument  of¬ 
ten  produced  in  favor  of  the  fallow  system  is, 
that  it  cleans  the  land  from  weeds.  Tull,  in 
speaking  of  the  British  fallows,  said,  they  present¬ 
ed  nothing  but  a  conflict  between  the  farmer  and 
his  weeds,  in  which  the  latter  generally  prevail¬ 
ed.  Our  lands  well  laid  down  in  grass,  are  free 
from  weeds,  and  why  are  they  not  in  as  good  a 
condition  to  receive  a  crop  with  one  ploughing  as 
a  half  a  dozen  ?  It  is  a  fact  incontrovertible,  that 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  produces 
food  for  plants.  By  summer  fallowing,  the  veg¬ 
etable  matter  is  all  decomposed  and  evaporated 
before  the  crop  is  put  upon  the  land.  The  old 
school  of  farmers  tell  us  that  the  sod  should  be 
well  rotted  before  the  soil  is  fit  to  receive  the 
seed.  This  idea  appears  as  absurd  to  me  as  that 
straw  should  be  reduced  to  a  powder  before  we 
apply  it  to  our  soils.  The  general  practice  which 
has  been  pursued  on  the  wheat  farms  in  this 
country,  is  to  sow  wheat  every  other  year  after 
summer  fallow,  until  the  occupants  found  that 
their  lands  would  no  longer  produce  wheat.  It 
would  have  been  millions  in  their  pockets  had 
they  pursued  an  alternative  system,  and  known 
that  it  was  the  fallow,  not  the  wheat,  that  so 
soon  exhausted  their  lands.  Wheat  farms  should 
be  made  stock  farms.  Every  farm  of  200  acres, 
by  alternating  wheat  and  clover,  and  cultivating  a 
few  acres  of  roots,  can  be  made  to  support  more 
stock  than  100  acres  upon  which  a  plough  is 
never  used,  as  the  straw  would  help  to  winter 
them,  and  with  the  increased  quantity  of  manure. 


their  crops  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  doubled, 
and  the  soil  continually  enriched.  I  have  been 
perfectly  successful  in  raising  wheat  upon  a  clo¬ 
ver  sod ;  and  so  fully  am  I  convinced  of  the  bad 
effects  of  summer  fallows,  that  unless  this  mista¬ 
ken  kindness  towards  the  wheat  crop  can  be 
abandoned,  I  believe  it  w'ould  be  a  benefit  to  this 
country  should  the  wheat  insect  spread  over  every 
part  of  it,  and  leave  us  dependant  upon  the  east¬ 
ern  world  for  this  part  of  our  bread  stuffs. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

J.  C.  Mather. 

Remarks. — The  reasoning  of  our  correspond¬ 
ent  is  sound,  and  its  correctness  is  verified  by  re¬ 
sults  of  all  who  have  given  a  fair  trial  to  fallow 
crops,  as  a  substitute  for  summer  fallows.  The 
only  case,  in  our  opinion,  where  naked  fallows 
should  be  tolerated,  that  is  repeated  summer 
ploughings  given  for  a  wheat  or  rye  crop,  is 
where  the  soil  is  a  stiff  wet  clay,  which  will  not  | 
grow  clover,  and  lands  which  abound  in  fibrous, 
woody  matter,  when  first  reclaimed  by  draining. 
Good  draining,  and  especially  what  is  termed  i 
furrow  draining,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  | 
summer  fallowing  wet  stiff  clays,  and  vastly  im¬ 
prove  the  texture  and  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
If  such  grounds  are  ploughed  in  narrow  ridges  in 
autumn,  and  the  furrows  well  cleaned,  that  the 
surplus  water  may  pass  off,  they  may  be  sown 
with  oats  early  in  the  spring,  and  be  in  a  fine 
condition  for  winter  grain  in  September.  The 
difference  in  profit  between  the  two  modes  of  con¬ 
verting  sward  into  wheat,  may  be  stated  thus: 
The  three  ploughings  and  harrowings  for  sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  may  be  estimated  at  $8,  and  the  use 
of  the  land  is  virtually  lost  for  the  season.  In 
the  other  mode  two  ploughings  suffice,  for  the 
oat  and  wheat  crop,  thus  saving  at  least  $2  50  of 
the  outlay — while  the  oat  crop,  if  any  way  toler¬ 
able,  will  make  a  return  of  twelve  to  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  additional.  The  land  will  be  richer,  and  in 
better  condition  for  wheat,  because  it  will  retain 
the  vegetable  matter  of  the  sod,  than  if  it  is  sum¬ 
mer  followed.  The  fertilizing  matter  of  the  sod 
is  exposed  and  wasted  by  the  cross  ploughings. 
To  render  a  fallow  a  cleaning  process,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  in  Britain,  to  pick  and  gather,  after  thel 
harrowings,  the  perrennial  roots  and  quack-grass, [ 
and  to  burn,  or  mix  them  with  the  dung — a  labor! 
which  our  farmers  seldom  or  ever  incur. 

Cond.  Cultivator. 


From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 
PROGNOSTICS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  subjoined  prognostics  of  the  weathfr 
have  been  taken  from  authors  of  approved  experience,  and  ii 
some  instances  of  much  learning.  Not  many,  indeed  none 
of  their  works  have  as  I  believe,  been  republished  in  thii 
country,  for  the  editions  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  infor¬ 
mation,  are  English.  This  last  conviction  induces  mete 
send  you  this  article,  which  I  had  compiled  for  my  own  uv. 
The  space  allotted  prohibits  me  from  giving  the  causes  of 
the  respective  prognostics — in  each  instance,  however,  ibe 
prognostic  can  be  explained  by  the  law  of  nature. 

I.  Signs  from  Vapors  or  Mists. 

1.  If  a  white  mist  in  an  evening  or  night  spread  over  1 1 
meadow,  wherein  there  is  a  river,  it  promises  the  nextdi;| 
to  be  bright. 

2.  When  the  mist  hanging  over  the  lower  lands  drsvi 
towards  the  hills  of  a  morning,  and  rolls  up  their  sides  until 
the  tops  be  covered,  there  will  be  no  rain. 

3.  In  some  places,  if  the  mist  hang^  upon  the  hills,  lof 
drags  along  the  wood,  instead  of  overspreading  the  low* 
grounds,  in  a  morning,  it  will  turn  to  rain. 

4.  If  mists  rise  in  low  grounds,  and  soon  vanish,  fair  vn-  | 
ther. 

To  be  Continued. 
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